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tures to the wars of Tabinshwehti and Bayinnaung. His
extravagant claims led him to be dubbed a liar by seventeenth-
century detractors, but modern scholars have found that the
general picture he paints of Asia is authentic. The trouble is
that in its details his Peregrination defies analysis by normal
canons of criticism. Duarte Barbosa, writing at the end
of the sixteenth century, included in his Description of the
Coasts of East Africa and Malabar an account of Burma, which
must have been compiled from materials supplied by feringhi
who had served there. Though unreliable in many ways, it
contains useful information about commerce. He shows that all
the external trade of the country was in Mohammedan (i.e.
Arab and Indian) hands. He mentions the export of rice to
Malacca and Sumatra, the fine quality of Burmese lac and the
huge Martaban jars, which were used on ships for the carriage
of water and rice.
Caesar Frederick gives us easily the best account of six-
teenth-century Burma. Thomas Hickock's translation of it was
incorporated by Hakluyt in his Principal Navigations along with
the narrative of Ralph Fitch, the first recorded Englishman to
visit Burma. Caesar Frederick went there in 1569 and saw Bayin-
naung in all his glory. Fitch was there twice, in 1587 and again
in 1588, during the ill-fated reign of Nandabayin. On the
outward journey Fitch and his companions had had the
unpleasant experience of being arrested as spies at Goa. Hence
he kept no diary of his travels for fear of having incriminating
documents about him, should he encounter farther trouble
with the Portuguese. In writing his account for Hakluyt
therefore he made extensive use of Caesar Frederick's. Much of
his story indeed is little more than a boiled-down edition of the
Venetian's. This is all the more unfortunate, since, when he has
to rely upon his own memory, he has some interesting things to
say.
Caesar Frederick wrote neither as a geographer nor as a
traveller, but as a trading prospector. As a guide-book for
intending traders it is unsurpassed. He describes the import of
Indian textiles from the Coromandel Coast and Bengal through
the ports of Pegu, Syriam and Bassein into Lower Burma, and
the trade between those ports and Malacca, Sumatra and the Red